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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
{From La Belle Assemblee.] 
MORNING DRESS. 


- IGIL dress of jacconet muslin, made up to the throat, and 
laced behind in the slip style; waist nearly the same 
length as the preceding mouth ; the bosom is cut on each side 
in three gores, in which a rich footing is let in; the middle 
gore is nearly haif a quarter in length, the side ones are some- 
thing shorter ; they form the shape of the bosom, and have a 
pretty and novel effect. Long sleeve let in all the way down 
with a narrow letting-in-lace at regular distances of rather bet- 
ter than a nail across the arm; the muslin between each Jet- 
ting-in is full; the edge cf the sleeve, as also the throat of the 
dress, is finished with a narrow lace set on plain; the skirt js 
gored, and wider at bottom than they have been worn; it is 
trimmed with a narrow flounce to correspond. Over this dress 
our fair pedestrians wear a pelisse of the palest faun-colour 
sarsnet, the texture of which is remarkably slight, but glossy ; 
in.the form of this pelisse there is nothing novel, but the trig- 
ming, which is composed of crape, is extremely tasteful and 
quite pew ; it is a crape rosette slightly spotted with floss silk, 
and the heart of the rosette is a very sinall floss silk button of 
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the most elegant workmanship: this trimming goes entirely 
round the pelisse, which is, very appropriately to the season, 
made ttithout « collar. Small cottage cap of feun-eoloar crape 
to correspond, trimmed and tied under the chin with faun-co- 
lour ribband; this bonnet is worn very much off thé face to 
display a rich lace cap. Gloves, shoes, and parasol to corre- 
spond, the latter immed with white lace. 


EVENING DRESS. 


Frock of. sisawecolouc crape, with a demi train; it is wora 
over a slight white satin petticoat; the back of this. dress is 
very novel snd elegant, the under-dress is laced behind, and 
the frock is open at the back so as to display the white satin 
underneath : it is finished at each side of the back by a row 
of rich lace, which also forms a slioulder-strap, from whence 
it goes across the front so.as to form the shape of the bosom, 
which is done by the insertion of a piece of crape between 
a double row ot the lace. Waists as they were worn last 
month. White lace sleeves made very full, and finished at the 
bottom with a rich white silk trimming. The hair is twisted 
up behind a-la-Grecque, and a fancy wreath of flowers is put 
quite at the back of the head ; part of the hind hair is braided, 
und goes quite round the head; the front hair is disposed in 
full curls.on the forehead. Pearl necklace, ear-rings, aad 
bracelets. Plain ivory fan; white kid gloves, and slippers. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


There has been a considerable alteration in the promenade 
costume ; slight sarsnet pelisses begin, notwithstanding the 
hegt of the weather, to be very general, and in a morning are 
mostly worn with leno or worked muslin: in the form of these 
pelisses there is no other novelty than their being withaut col- 
lars, which is certainly very appropriate to the season; the 
want of a collar is supplied by a frill of rich lace round the 
neck ; some of our fair pedestrians adopt a lace ruff, but this 
fushion is not general, 

Evening pelisses are of slight sarsnet, trimmed also with 
lace, except in a few instances, when a rich silk fringe all 
round, «nd frogs down the front of the pelisse, has been sab- 
stituted iu its place; but although these pelisses are ¢xtremely 
elegant, such is the mania for lace, that they are not in gengrah 
eshiaianony, 

Light faun, the palest pink, and Pomona-green, are the fa- 
vourite colours for evening pelisses ; for the morning, yeHow, 
and Aunrova, covered with very fine muslin or leno, worked in 
stuall sprigs, ave mist iu estimation, Spensers. are still worn 
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by a few elegantes, but tippets, cloaks, lace shawls, and scarfs, 
have all disappeared, since the rage for pelisses has become so 
reneral, ; 

The stall cottage bonnet is the most im estimation in, the 
walking costume, but there gre two others which have the re- 
commendation of novelty, being but jyse introduced, and 
which promise to becotnc very genetal. Phe Wellington hel- 
met in straw, or whhe willow shavings,’ which has appeared 
within the last few days, has, in our opinion, no other recom. 
mendation that its pime; and’ ts being fashtonable, is, we 
think, a greater probf uf ‘ovr fair countryworten’s patriotism 
than of their taste; for its foft, Which is simply that of ‘a 
common helmet, is in'tlie highest degree unbecoming ; a loug 
white or coloured o8trich feather fulls ower to the left side, and 
a spotied ribband generally ties it under the chin. 

Equally novel, and infinitely more becoming flan this mat- 
tial head-dress, is the Princess Charkitte of Wales's poke. 
This elegant little bonnet is mrostly made in white satin (though 
tre have seen a few in coloured sutin and sarsnet); the crown 
is oval, and is Jet in in thrée places With-a zig-dar of lace, 
which has an extremely tasteful effect; the front, which is a 
small poke, is composed of white satin ribband and lace, which 
is also formed in a zig-zag; a very fine edging set on fall, 
finishes it round the edge of the front, and it is ornamented by 
a lily of the valley placed on the left side; it ties at the left side 
by a small bow of satin ribband to correspond. 

Vittoria bonnets, in white satin, are most in estimation in 
the carriage costume: the crown is a helmet shape in an oval 
form ; the front, which is very small, is that of a turban, and 
a pluine of white ostrich feathers falls to the left side. This 
bonnet fs extremely becoming to a delicate belle, but the front 
is too small for-those ladies whose features are full; it is, how- 
ever, universal, 

Caps of love ribbon still continue fuveuriies in half-dress, 
and we have scen a few in patent net, ornamented with very 
narrow lilac-edeed love ribband, and trimmed with a lilac half 
wreath or flower; the front is of patent net, set on very full, 
and edged with love ; they are also made in joined love, but 
the patent net are much lighter and prettier. 

White satin caps made to fit the head with a small fullness 
in front, are also very general; they are let in as much as poss 
sible with lace, and ornamented either with roses, lilies of the 
valley, or sometimes with feathers; the last are not general, 
nor do We think them at all appropriate. 

{hn morning dresses, muslin is the only thing worn, and jac- 
conet is the most in estimation; and here, by-the-bye, we can- 
not help observing, that the distinction which ought to be ob- 
served between the morning and evening costume, is in some 
6R2 mea- 
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. measure infringed. upon. by ,tbe..fashion of letting ia.sych a 
quambity. of expensive lace into} morning dresses.) We have 
seen some very beautiful dishabilles, in ‘which the settiogsin " 
Mas,of pwork,. ood we: must sity, that it stuck WS asc helng: fi 
nitely wore appropriate, _ Princess Mary’s wrapper is of his 
description :;this;, dress, \which js said to owe its origin to, the 
elegant taste of her royal biginess, is extrewely tasteful and 
phecompng ; it is composed of jacconct muslin, anade apen in 
front, and loase in,.the body ;.1t comes up.to ine throat, and 
has a small collar to fall back of richly-worked muslin; a tip. 
petcape falls very low bebind, aud is ornamented round the 
edge with a border of, work.in points; three rows of. rich. le. 
ting-in of work ga ACHORS the cape, which comes.no farther 
than the shoulders ;;,phe front of the, dress, is straight dowaon 
one side, and on the other it-iscut in scallops, abitbout ha if an 
neh from which is rich letting-in to correspoad ; th ig scalloped 
side, which ‘is the left, battons over, and between eachof the 
scallops,on the right side, isa. very small. medallion of work. 
Long sleeve, ornamented with letting-in. Lhe boitom of “ 
sleeve is.cut io scallops, and edged wuh work ; g rich cord.aad 
tassel. confines, it at the waist, which is rather shorter thar the 
other dresses. of the month. . This really elegant morning 
dress is -deservedly the first,in estumation.. Such of onr ele- 
gantes as have a passion for expense, substitute lace for, work, 
Which makes ita mosticostly dishabille. 

Plain high diessessaade to button behind in the slip style, 
and Jevip ali the way down with about a quaier of a yard o 
work.or Jace put across. at regular distances of half a quarter, 
jave very general. ‘The long sleeve is the only one woru with 
Ahese dresses ; some Jadies add an epaulet sleeve, but they aie 
at general: where the dress. buttons behind, it is not made 
with collars, batif the letiing-in is of lace, there is generally a 
rich frill round the throat; if of work, the dress is worked 
round the neck, te,cerrespond with the jetting-in, and cut, in 
spall points ox,scallaps, which lias a very pretty elfe ct. 

Wirtem berg Wrappers m: ide. to button down the front, and 
ornamented at each side by thvee rows of very narrow leiting- 
in lace, are be ginaing to cyme into estimation, but we shall be 
surprised if they become general, as they are neither tasteful 
nor striking, and the marrow letiing-in, which is scarcely ob- 
served,,is from.its fiaeness very expensive. 

We have observed one evening dress on a lady of rank, wade 

of patentlace, which was uncommonly elegant ; its form was 

that of a robe with a demi train, it was made extr um ly low 
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in the bosom ang, back of the neck ; the front on the 
comes-no farther than the shou!der, from whence it goes ‘straight 
to the bottom of ;the petticoat; on the other side it comes 
across in a byas form to the lelt side, where it mects just at the 
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hottem of the waist, fron whenee it goes off in a gradual slope 
to. the train, o This dress was worn overja part of. the palest 
blue. stight satin, which displayed ity and particularly. its-beau- 
tiful trimining, to the greatest edyintage,; this trimming, which 
was aot joined.to the dress, but worn-with i, consisted of points 
of dacerof. the-rebest and most’ beautifel:patiern. we ever saw, 
and be: ween‘earh point was. a very-smail tassel of pearls; the 


hetntn sleeves, and the-entire dress, in. short, was edged.ia abis 


magoificentunanner, aud the etleee was traly elegant;: a superb 
corde. of pearls conhined| it reund.the waist: the winder: dress 


was made. gate plain, except hat.at bottoor-tere! ds a 
broad lettingin of real lace, finished with satin are ec ged 


with pearl. | a0 
Fashion: ible colaura Gia the monahs are Pomona “green, mi 
ota, pale- pink, light hlac, abd: yeHows . + j 


Battle of d rafalgar and Lord N olson 
[Froin Southey’ s Life of hs at Hero.] 


.' pue total British loss.in the batile.of Trafeleer amounted 
to, LgByq Tweuty of the, enemy siruck;—-unhappily 
the flcet did p@t agcber, jas Nelson, almost with his dying 
breath, had enjoined ;;—a gale came on from the south-west; 
some, of the prizes went down, some. went onshore; one ef- 
feoted.iis escape uno Cadiz; others, were destroyed ; four only 
wece saved, and these by the g creates} exertions, The wounded 
Spaniards were seat ashore, an assurance being.given that they 
should notserve, till regulaly piteenands aod the Spaniards, 
with a generous feeling, which would not, perhaps, have been 
found ia any other people, offered the use of their hospitals 
for our wounded, pledging the honour of Spain that. they 
should, be carefa lly attended there., When. the, storm, after 
ile action, drove some of the prizes upon the coast, they de- 
clared 4uat the English, who werethus thrown into their hands, 
should noi be considered as prisoners of war; aud the Spanish 
soldiers gave up their.own beds to ,their shipwrecked enemies. 
The Spanish vice-admiral, Alava, died of his wounds. Villee 
neuve was sent to England, and permitte:! to return to France. 
The French government say that be destioyed himself on the 
way to Paris, dreading the consequences of a court-martial; 
but-there is every reason to believe that the tyra Ay who never 
ickuowledged the loss of the battle of Trats! added Ville- 
heuve to the numerous victuns of his murderous ba cy. 
 Lt.is aluwost superfluous to add, that all the honours which 
a gratetul country could bestow, were heaped upon the memory 


of Nelson. His brother was made an earl, with a grant o if 
GOOC!. 
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6000!..a. year; 10,000}, were voted to euch of his sisters; and 
300;0001. for the purchase of an estate. A public funeral was 
decreed; and: a public motiuinent, ‘Statues and monumetits 
also were voted by most of*dut ‘principal-eities. The leaden 
cofiin, in whieb he was brought homie, wes cut in pieces, which 
were distributed ns reticks' of’ Saint Nelson;—so the gunner of 
the victory called thems—and when, at his interment, his fla 
was abourto be lowered into the grave, the sailors, who as- 
sisted at the ceremony, with one acedrd rent it in pieces, that 
each might preserve a fragment while he lived. 

* Thedeath of*Nelson. was felt iv England as something 
more)than a’public valamity : men started at the intelligenve, 
aud turned pale; as if they had heard of the loss of a dear 
friend. "An object ‘of dar admiration and affection, of our 
pride and of oar hopes, was suddenly ‘taken’ from as; and it 
seemed as if we had never ‘till then kuown how deeply we 
Joved and teverenced him. What the country had_ lost in its 
great nival héro~the preatest. of our own, apd of all former 
times, was scarcely taken into the account of grief. So per- 
fecily, indeed, had'he ‘performied his part, that the maritime 
war, after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered at an end; 
the fleets’ of the enemy were not’ metely defeated, bur de- 
stroyed’: ‘new heviés intst be built, anda new weee of seamen 
reared for them, before the possibility of their invading our 
shores cowkl-ag di? be contemplated. It was thot, therefore, 
from any selfish reflection upon the magritdde of our Joss that 
we mourned tor him: the general sorrow was of a higher cha- 
racter: “Phe people of England grieved that funeral ceremo- 
ries, ptblic monuments, and posthumous rewards, were all 
which théy eéuld now bestow tpon him, whom the king, the 
Jecislatare, and the mation, would alike have delighted to 
houoer; whem every tongue would have blessed; whose pre- 
sence in‘every village through which he might have passed 
would have wakened the charch bells, bave given ¢chool-boys 
a holyday, have drawn children from their sports to gaze apon 
him, and § old men ‘from the chimney-corner,” to look upon 
Nelson ere they died. Thevietory of Trafalgar was celebrated, 
indeed, with the neaal formns-of rejoicing, bat they were with 
out joy; for sich already was the glory of the British navy, 
throagh' Nelson’s surpassing genius, that it scarcely s¢eqed to 
receive any addition from the most signal victory that evér wis 
achieved upon the sexs: and the destruction of this mighty 


flect, by which all the maritime schemés of France were totally 2 


lrastrated, hardly appeared to add to our Security or sttebgth; 
° ~-* , = Pig. if2 
for, while Nelson was living, to watch the combitielf squad ohs 


of the enemy, we felt ourselves as secure a3 now, whet they — 


were no longer in existence.” 
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Ahiitary Incidents after the Battle of Talavera. 


[From the lute Major-General Mackinnon’s Journal of the Campuign 
ia Portugal.) 


a FTER the hattle of Talavera, which was fought on 

f the evening of the 27ith, and the whole of the esth of 
July, (1809) it is natural to suppose that the wounded should 
require other shelter than the olive trees allotied to the army. 
[ was ordered by the commander in chief, the last day of the 
month, to take the commnand in the town, and make arrange- 
ments with the assistance of Dr. F***, inspectar of hospitals, 
The Ist of August T went into the town, and took up my quar. 
ters with Lord M’Duff, General Whittingham, who was 
wotiaded, and Colonel Roach, officers serving with the Spanisia 
army. ‘The sick were principally placed in the large convents 
of the town, some in deserted houses. The confusion and 
scenes of death can scarcely be described: many wen "till this 
day never having had their wounds dressed. At eleven o’clack 
on the 3d, I waited on General Cuesta, and saw General 
O’Donoghioe, who received me in a manner that | could easily 
perceive something extraordinary had happened. He told me 
that he was at that moment occupied on business of the great- 
est importance, Which was not communicated to me till owe 
oclock; and General Cuesta then informed me that Soult, 
with 35,000 men, was at Placencia, aud Victor only six leagues 
in Cuesta’s front: this had been discovered by a monk, the 
bearér of a letter from King Jos*ph to Soult, who at that 
momeut was in the room; he should retire at dusk with bis 
army, and E had’ better get off with the lrospiial before that 
time. My instructions ordered me, in contemplation of such 
an event, to go to Merida, by Ponte de Archibespo. 

“With difficulty I procured seven waggons from General 
Cuesta, to catry off a few wounded men aud othcers; and at 
five o'clock the rear guard left the town. [| left it myself at 
eight, passing. through some thousand Spaniards who were 
making off. The first night we got to Calera, which town had 
becti completely destroyed by the French. Next day at Ponte 
de Archibespo, where | purposed passing the nivht, we were 
overtaken by the British army. I was ordered by the adju- 
lant-general to proceed with my party to Valdecasa that 
night; but finding the bridge over the Tagus occupied by our 
retreating army and their bay sage, it was dark before f could 
getin motion, The distance ‘rom Talavera to Elvas is, 184 
miles; over which space [ haye had to couduet this disorderly 
crew, without magazines. In wany places the magistrates 
shewing évident marks of a hostile inclination, and no where 


| Welined to serve us—the people oi the country have every 
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where treated: the nnforttiiate men, who — sacrificed them. 
selves to save Spain, with itomanity : nevlect—and T was 
oftets dbf gaa to ase VidtéiPinenis vo "previ the men ‘from 
stafving. Such has been ourréception in Spain!” 
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Account v: the Town,and. A ighhourhaod of Belfast, its 
"State of Society; iduxners, &e. 


(Conclud: d fh om Page708.) 


Have now been a week in Rel Tfast, which has rolled not un- 

ple: wWsajsut ily away, Inat ye mort 1g { walk the streets, and 
frequent the libraries; aud in the eves ng I go 40 card parties 
and concerts, . Lamm, the refore,, in Sout degree competen it to 
speak of the place and people. , I'do it withoug reluctance, for 
1 can suy little of either but whatis good, 

Belfast isa [iege and well-bajlt town. The streets are broad 
aud straight. The houses neat and comtortable,: mostly beullt 
of brick. The popul tion, in a random way, may be estimated 
at thirty thousand, of which prebably foor tlogusand are 
catholics. Aheps ire almost entirely working people. A few 
Years ago there was scarecly a catholic iv the place. How 
much p iesby terjans out-nuinber the members of the established 
church, appears from the circumstance of, these being five 
mecting houses aud only one church. Three.of these meet. 
ing-houses are in acluster, and are neatlitile buildings: Neat- 
ness aud trimness, inde ed, rather than magnificence, are the 
characteristicsof all the public buildings. A large mass-house, 
however, to the building of which, with their accustomed 
liberality, the inhabitants irgely contributed, is an ex veption. 

The uew college, when finishe d, if like the Edinburgh col- 
lege, and, for the same reason, it is not doomed to remain for 
ever unfinished, will, [ should suppose, be another, 

The principal library is in one of the rovims of the linen 
hall. [spend some hours every day in it—solitary hours; for 

bus stling inhabitants of this great commerc jal otek ) he ive 
little [cisure (do not know that they have little inclination) 
for read ing. iound the hail thete ts a public. walk, prettily ily 
laid out with flowers and shrubs. [ meet with as few people 
here, as in the library. Young women ap pear to walk es little 
as the men read. I know not whether this ‘is a re of 
presbyteri: nism, or of education; but let the cause “be what 


it May, itis a very ¢ ruel one—young woinen hy ave few ‘enjoy? 


ents; itis a py, therefore, to deprive them of $0 inngce ata 
one as that of walking. L have conversed with th em al pare 


ties, and generally tound them rational and unass suming. £0 
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in Englishman, as inay be easily conceived, the” ru ticity 0 
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their accent would at first be uopleasant, But his ear would 
soon accommodate itself to it, and even find beauties in it—the 
greatest of all beauties in a female, an apparent freedom from 
affectation and assumption. They seldom played cards, nor 
did the elderly people seem to be particularly fond of them. 
Music was the favourite recreation, and many were no mean 
proficiems in it. They are probably indebted for this to Mr. 
Boating, a man well known in the musical world. He has an 
extensive school here, and is organist to one of the meeting- 
houses; for so little fanaticism have now the presbyterians of 
Belfast, that they have admitted organs into their places of 
worship. At no very distant period this would have beea 
reckoged as high a profanation as to have erected a crucifix. 
Iwas highly gratified wih Mr. Bunting’s execution on the 
piano-forte—nor was i Jess so with the voice of a gentleman 
of thename of Ross. He is, [ think, one of the finest private 
singers J ever heard. Mr. Bunting is a large jolly looking 
man; that he should fail to be so is hardly possibie, tor Belfast 
concerts are never mere music mectings—iley are always fol- 
lowed by a good supper, and store of wine and punch. Mr. 
Bunting is accused of being at times capricious, and unwilling 
to gratify curiosity. But masicians, poets, and ladies, have 
ever been privileged to be so. | weut to the meeting-house at 
which he performs, to hear hun on the organ, but as it was only 
acommon psalm he accompanied, I had no opportunity of 
judgiug of bis powers. 

I heard a very rational discourse from Doctor Drummond, 
minister of the congregation. ‘I'he doctor is likewise princi- 
pal of ay academy in the neighbourhood, anda poet. He has 
published a long work in verse on the Giants’ Causeway, of 
whieh | know not the success. He does not appear to me to 
have been judicious in his choice of a subject. Topography 
cauagt be made interesting even by rayme—it is like hanging 
agatland of roses round the neck of a skeleton. I have taken 
but a cursory view of his work, yet it appears to me, that 
Doctor Drummond emits, at times, a spark of true poetry-~ 
Li he “ straight grows cold again,” it is perbaps, in a conside- 
able degree, the fault of his profession—a poet, above all 
Wen, must have the imagination tree—a presbyterian clergy- 
man js jettered by customs, usages, and modes of thinking—he 
Wabliged, theretore, to curb his Pegasus, when he should 
tewer slacken the rein. 

Il knaw of uo other literary man in this towa or neighbour- 
head, exeept Ddctor Drennan—He is principally, or indeed 
duly, known as a waiter of politics, and people will judge his 
Writings differently, according (o their sentiments on this sub- 
geet. He isa little smart man, between fifty and sixty years of 
age, I have no acquaintance with him; but J learn he isa 
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valuable member of society, and an exemplary character in 
private life, 

If literary men are scarce, merchants, however, aré plenty. 
They predominate as much im society here, as lawyers do in 
that.of Dublin. When disengaged, I dine at an ordinary with 
a large party of them, mostly young men, who have no esta- 
blis hinerits of their own. They seem agreeable and good- 
natured, as ready (a rare thing i Trel ind) to listen as to talk, 
and, after supper, more disposed to sing than to do either, 
The last evening [ wasthere, the box which contains the records 
of the club was brought forward, and unlocked, in order to 
shew me, what was deemed an almost invaluable treasure—this 
was.a letter from a vo less important person than Sir Francis 
Burdett, in answer to an address of their’s—the whole letter 
was commented on in terms of high approbation ; but a para- 
graph, in which [reland was termed a long-suffering and much- 
injared country, was repeated witlr admiration. The people 
of Ireland are so far a-kin to the people of England, that they 
seen never so happy as when proved to be the most wretehed 
people under the sun. [| have, t believe, on a former occasion, 
taken notice of the singular veneration in which Sir Francis 
Burdett is held in this country. [| have hardly ever been ina 
compsny in which [ was not asked whether | was acquainted 
with bio; aud had I availed myself of a traveller's privilege, 
and answered in the affirmative, I have little doubt but that, 
like a needle rubbed upon a loadstone, | should have been my- 
self a magnet of attraction. 

An ardent love of liberty is, indeed, the strongest feature in 
the character of the presbyieriaas of the north of Ireland. 
lt is like the bone Laz of the Llebrews, which no accident can 
inpair or destroy, and remains in life and in death—It was the 
irregular expansion of this spirit which, in a great measure, 
caused the late wulortunate rebellion. As far as they were 
conecrued, | awust add, the late most uanatural rebellion. For 
whate Ver thie bt be the conduct of government to others, to 
them it Was vera tender one. It isthe same unperishable 
pirit, which makes them now adbere tu the party in England, 
f wiil nat say ie most sevolutionary, but the most Innovating. 
i uust comiess, though Lam “ native here and to the matter 
bora,” it isa spirtt in which [am in no degree a partici ipator. 
L ihigk mankind in general Lave fully as much freedom as they 
know how to make a cuod use of; and I dislike untied and 
unwedden way. Like Hardesstie mm the play, L love every 


thing that is old—old customs, old religions, old constitutions, 


s 


an bald governimeuts. And should my head at times detect 
Lis asja delusion, uy heart ever recognizes it as a legitimate 
One Hor Whatcan novelty or pew cre ated greatness commant 
of tegpect or veucration, compared to that.which has iis origin 
in 
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in past ages! and I do not hesitate to declare, that I should 
prefer the decaying frame of.ancieut greatness, when viewed 
in the yellow light thrown on it through the stained casement 
of the sanctuary of the Gothic cathedral, in which it has lain 
so long, to a constitution just issued from the head of the god- 
dess of wisdom, did it even come into the world as perfect aad 
full grown as she did hersell. 

Of no people as of no man can every thing be praise— 
Having thus reluctantly given the shade of the northern: chas 
racter, or what appears 'o me to be the ‘shade, I tern with 
cheerfulness to its bright side. Lknow no where more sedate 
or Virtuous ineu—nor any men who estimate human life, per- 
haps, by a more rational, though not by an exalted standard— 
high-souiding titles, greatness:that rolled in its chariot were 
unattended to and uninvited, while humble merit, or what they 
were pleased to consider as merit, experienced aticntiou that 
never temitted, and kindness that never decreased. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


BRISTOL SUMMER ASSIZEs. 
MARY DOLAND @ TIMOTIIY DEASY, ESQ. 


HIS’ case had previously excited the most lively interest 

among the residents of this city and the neighbourhood 
of Bath, as well as of the county of Cork; the former having 
been the scene of action, and the latter the vicinity of an 
estate, value between 2 and 3000!. per annuum, the inheri- 
tance of which was collaterally involved in-the question now 
decided. 

About 23 years since, upon occasion of the marriage of the 
defendant with A. M. Barry, the estate alluded to was settled 
upon the defendant by his father, giving him a life-interest, 
with remainder to his issue male, or, in default of such issue, 
then to his younger brother, Mr. Kh. Deasy. Nineteen years 
had elapsed without the birth of an heir to the defendant, 
when, about four years since, the brothers having had an al- 
tercation, the defendant and his wife quitted [reland, and came 
0 reside in Bristol. At this period the conspiracy appears first 
to have been conceived; the earliest public intimation of 
which was thus given in a London print, in September, 1809 :—- 

“ Brrra.—At Bristol, the Lady of ‘T. Deasy, esq. of a 
son.” 

This, as was doubtless intended, reached the observation of 
Mr. R. Deasy; but he was with difficulty induced to believe 
‘Hat a brother's prejudice could prevail so far as to give any 
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foundation in fact, to the namerous doubts expressed by 
Toutwal friends, whether Mrs. T.: Deasy had been previously 
pregnant or not. 

A considerable period appears to hiave elapsed before any 
clue could be obtained for the removal or estabitshment of 
these doubts, and Mr. K. D. was on the point of saspending 
all turther inquiry, when, as a dernier resort; bé was induced 
to eall upon Mr. D. of Park-street, in this city, the medical 
aitendant of bis brother’s family; about Jame, 1812, with the 
desire of obtaining a catagorical answer, asa man of honour, 
if Mr. D. had ever assisted Mrs. ‘I’. Deasy in tlie delivety of a 
child? But the atxiety evinced by Mc. D. to get the inquirer 
out of the house, and his peremptoty refusal to communicate 
with him wpon that or any other subject, confirmed the suspi- 
cion thatall was not right, and whetted Mr. R. Deasy’s almost 
biunted purpose. kn the course of inquiries elséwhete the 
wouse where Mrs. T. Deasy was said to have lain in (No, 2, 
Clarence-place, Kingsdown), was ascertained, and this led tv 
a further disclosure, through aurses and other servants, of the 
following facts:—Tie anturtunate plaintiff (@s truly denomi 
nated by her counsel, Mr. Serjeant Pell) was compelled to 
quit a respectable state of servitude in corsequetice of having 
been seduced by a fellow-servant; which being followed by 
preguancy, she took lodgings m Lower Berkeley-place; where 
it appears she was first discovered by the medical gentleman 
alluded to, and by hiai inttoduced t6 the wife of the defendant. 
Here the plaintiff was prevailed upon to agree to part from 
her expected offspring, with tlie proviso that it should prove a 
wale child. Qo the Oth of September, 1809, this part of the 
couipaet Was favoured by het delivery of a boy, with the pro- 
fessional assistatrce Of a genleman residemt at Clifton, then a 
partner with the gentleman of Park-street; who in person 
within a few hoars afterwards visite) the plaititiff, atid re- 
mitided her of her dgrectnent with Mrs. Deasy. On the fol- 
lowiny morning this agent again visited the plaintiff, and within 
a few minntes her cliild was taken to his honse ia Purk-street ; 
from whence it was further removed, by a nurse, to a retired 
spot about three miles on the Gluucestersbite side of this city, 
where 1 Wab perifiitted to remdin about a fortnight. From 
the care of this nurse the child tas transferred, at the Swan 
Inn, St. Marysport-street, to that of shother nurse; who, with- 
out seeing the former nursé, received it in a hackney-coach. 
To relieve the readér fiom a most intricaté libyrinth througit 
Which tis devoted infant was conveyed, (not a single lick of 
ihe clue to which has been left undiscovered) it may sutlicé 
that be was finally delivered into the baids of Mrs. Deasy; at 
the door of her thed residence in Clérence- place. with 
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Within a few days afterwards the farce of baptizing the 
said child, by the name of Edwari) Garrett Deasy, was per- 
formed in the same house, as proved by a ceruhcatein the 
Latin Janguage, exhibited in court, in the hand-witing ef the 
apostolic minister of the catholic church in Bristul. 

During the space of time embraced by these transactions, 
the plaintiff was left in total iznorauce of tive fate Ofiher 
child, until November following: when by unwearied exertions 
she found, him in possession of Mrs. Deasy, then livmgat 
No, 16, King-square; who, after the plaintti’s repeatedbim- 
portunities, permitted her to enjoy the object of irer solici- 
jade, as am inmate of the family, for about two montis, uatil 
the defendant and his wife pretended an urgent visi: to Flere- 
fordshire, whén the plaintiff retarned to her former lodgings 
ia Denmark-street. 

Afier many dovblings and turnings of this couple, with 
their heir, in Gloucestershire, Hereturdshire, Bath, and other 
places {00 numerous to recor, they vetarned tu Bristol ‘in the 
spring of 1830. On the 6th of December the defendant ealled 
upon the plaintiff; and urged her to the absolute disposal of the 
child, offering her an annuity of 50). per anim, apou condi- 
tion that she would abandon the sight or knowledge of that, 
her first child, for ever. 

This agreement, after much hesitation by the plaintiff, was 
at length agreed upon, and an annnity to the before-named 
amount, was secured upon tlre bond of the defendant to the 
plaintiff, for the non-payment of the instalments stipulated 
therein, due since Midsummer, 1812, this action was brought. 
On the following day the plaintitl was requited to execute an 
agreement, never to divulge of muke known any of the cir- 
cumstances respecting her said child, nor to approach near the 
residence of the detendant or his fautly; upon an alledged 
violation of which agreement, the defendant rested his opposi- 
tion io the obligations of the bond. 

The jury, without leaving their box, in about five minutes 
returned a verdict for the plaintifi of the amownt sued for, 
with all the arrears to the present time. 


~ —_ ss 


A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 








INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D, O'BRIEN, R. N, 
(Continued from Page 686.) 
BULLETIN TiiE NINTH. 


November, 1807. A CCOKDINGLY went itité a public 
house, was sliewn up Stairs into the 
colfee 
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coffee. room, :In. these parts, the public sting room is gene- 
rally on the second floor. Here | found:a number of people 
droking, and a respectable looking priest at their head. | 
made my entre, 4 la ‘Francoise, as-near asl could. Asked if I 
could have a bed; | could. get no answer; but the landlady 
called aloud for her domestic, Pestre or Petre, who she said 
wasa Frenchman, to explain : he appeared, and asked, in very 
good French, what | wished to have? Befored gave him a di- 
rect answer, I rejoiced at finding @ couatryman, ‘so ‘unex- 
pectedly, in that remote part of the world. L-declared, that I 
should be anxious to have some conversation respecting the 
old country. presently; but wished first to:know, if L could 
have a bed, and something for supper? he replied, “ Certaiuly ‘ 
and I shall. take care that you are well attended.” This poor 
fellow was certainly very attentive: i supped: heartily on'soup 
and bouilli; after which, Linsisted upon his:giving me his his- 
tory. 

“ T was born,” said he, “ in Nancy, in Lorrain; it is now 
eleven years since | quitted my native pluce.” Here Linter- 
rupted him, and observed, that | had remarked, the moment I 
heard him speak, a vast difference in his accent; and conse- 
quently conjectured, he must have been a long time absent: 
although, | added, that the Lorrain accent was very different 
in general to our’s in France. He said that he had forgot a 
great deal of his mother tongue; “ .and | assure you,” conti- 
nued he, “ I was going te make the same observation with 
respect to your accent; but you have saved me the trouble, 
and accounted for the reason. But to return: what has hap- 
pened to ne, was in consequence of being drawn for a con- 
script; it went against my grain to serve Buonaparte. I am by 
trade a weaver; | knew [ could geta living in any country ; 
and, painful and disagreeable as it was to quit my family, 
i took French leave, crossed the Rhine, and have been eigtit 
years with my present landlord. Hekeeps a kind of ma- 
nufactory, where I have worked until very lately. Wishing 
to have a trusty person in the house, he made me drop mv 
business as a weaver, and atiend here in my present capacity.” 
f asked him if he had ever been in Normandy, my part of 
Prance? “ Never.” He wished to know what trade or 
eceupation LT had; so | eratiiied him—* L am a marchand 
de draps ; am going to Constance to receive orders; and find- 
ing mysclf exceeding weary, | rather wish to retire to bed,” 
He conducted me to my apartment, and took his leave. I 
elept very sound and comfortable. In the morning, at day- 
Hight, I settled with my countryman, shook hands, and parted 
fiom him. About two, | met with an armed man, in a very 
retired part ; he appeared to be a police officer; bowever, he 
asked me no questions, which pleased me much, At the close 
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of the evening, [ discovered a number of houses at some dis- 
tauce, and was highly elated, imagining it wasa village. When 
L-arrived at them, it proved to be a nobleman’s house; but 

ne of the servants had the kindness to direct me to a village, 
where I arrived late: however, | got a supper of milk and 
eggs ; it being Friday, they would not cook meat: and I had 
also a bed. ‘Lhe people of the house were young, and had six- 
teen children, chiefly twins; they appeared very happy. 

In the morning I quitted, and marched on towards Con- 
stance. I had not gone above a league, when I descried the 
beautiful lake of that name. ‘The town of Zurich was in view. 
The high mountains of Swiizeriand, the summit of which was 
covered with snow, the variegated beautiful plains at the bor- 
tomb, interspersed with corn-fields, vineyards, &c. struck the 
eye with admiration, and atforded a prospect truly macnifi- 
cent. At about five in the afternoon I was close io the town 
of Constance.* It appeared large: a number of baildings, 
representing monasterics and stee; les, presented themselves to 
view, and reminded me of its ancient splendour; but its pre- 
sent state indicated that it had been a long time neglected. 
The lake+ looked very beautiful ; and was a little agitated, as 
it blew pretty strong. 

Lindau, at the lower end of the lake, was the next large 
town in my direction; L was deliberating on the best method 
of acting for the night; whether 1 had better take up my 
abode in the viciniiy of the town, or proceed on further to- 
wards Lindau, when | met with twoyoung men, gentcelly 
dressed: L saluted them, which they returned very politely. 
They both spoke French: Linqaired what distance I was from 
Lindau? They informed me, 14 leagues: that T had a branch 
of the lake to cross; which betore | was ignorant of, in con- 
sequence of my map being so very stall aud confined. As it 
blew rather strong, they advised me.to wait until the next day. 
I did not intimate being ignorant of having to cross this part ; 
but replied, |-had particular business at that town, and should 
cross if possible that night, as 1 was obliged to be*there early 

the 


* Constance was formerly a large strong town, in the circle of Sua- 
bia, with a bishop’s see, whose bishop was 2 prince of the empire; it 
is famous for a council held in it in 1514, when there were three popes; 
but they were all deposed, and Murtin the Fifth was elected in their 
room. The council caused Jerom of Prague to be burnt, though the 
Emperor Sigismund had given 1 a safe conduct, in pursuance of 
this mrxim, that no faith is to be kept with hereticsthey condemned 
the doctrine of Wickliff, and ordered bis bones to be burnt, 40 years 
atter he was dead ; the Mhabitants now are mostly protastants. : 

+ The lake of the same néime runs between Suabia and Switzer- 
lana; it is $0 miles im length, and 8 in breadth; it is crossed by the 
river Rhine. 9 
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the next day. They had the kindness to direct me to where 
the ferry beats set out from, and we parted. 

I now had to learn whether there was apy isk jn demanding 
n passage : therefore went into a publie hayse elose to the wa- 
ter, where [ saw several people whe sppeared to be Wailing 
for a passage. 1 mixed cagelesaly with the multitude—called 
for a small measure of wine, as 1 saw others do; and, in a short 
time, 1 saw two boatmen come to give notice the boat was 
ready. No passports, or papers, to wy great satisfaction, were 
demanded, akhough quitting Wirtemburg to go into Bayaria. 
{ addressed myself to the boatmen; my fare was two floxing, 
thongh I observed the others paid but balf a que; aud they 
insisted on it instantly. I disputed the pojat, until the owner 
of the boat, a very old man, made his appearance : he observed 
very kindly, “ thatif I did not choose to pay, | might remain 
where I was ;” and added, ‘ you are a Freachman, your friend 
Buonaparte robs and plunders every body, so its all fair to 
make Frenchwen pay.” [| contess, 1 paid the fellow with less 
repugnance, in consequence of this remark, and embarked; 
Belioid me now, under sail! la half an hour we were on the 
Bavarian side; but still, mistertunes and disappointmeuts ! 
They were going to land in a small fortified town ; aad it struck 
ane very forcibly that they would examine the passengers on 
leaving the boat; I consequently felt very unhappy : the sound 
of drums saluted my ears.in ell disections; | feared it was for 
the shutting of the gates. Being Janded, [ continued with 
the others through the street, and inquired, without causing 
suspicion, what time the gates would be clesed? They replied, 
“ in three quarters of an hour.’ To wy unspeakable joy, no 
person appeared to inspect pupers. My brother , passengers 
went to an inn, and | inquired the nearest way out, on the Liv- 
dau road. Was accordingly directed—found the gate open, 
and very soon passed it. J met several military meu iv the 
streets, und there was a sentinel’s box at the gate: however, 
the davkness of the night, and the inclemency of the weather, 
favoured me, 

(To be continued.) 


——— 





Similes on the Decapitation of Charles I. by James How- 
ell, Esq. 


HUS fell the royal oak by a vile crew 
Of mongrel shrubs that ronnd about him grew ; 
Thus fell the lion by a pack of curs, 
Thus died the rose amidst a kyot of burrs ; 
Thus tell the eagle by aswarm of gnats, 
Thus the whale perish’d ‘midst a shoal of sprats. 
6 
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EXPLOSION O£ COAL MINES, 


N interesting paper upon the explosions in coal mines, by 
Dr. Reid ‘Clanny, of Sunderland, has been read at the 
meeting of the Royal Society, from which it ‘appears, that 
witliin the last sever years, id the vicinity of Sunderland alone, 
upwards of 200 indystrious worktiten have been Killed, and 
f0;women aud children left in destitute circumstances by 
those dreadful explosions! In this:paper he gave a description 
of his newly-invented lamp for the effectual prevention of 
those shocking accidents which are still so frequent in coal 
mines, notwithstanding the invention of ventilation. “The 
lamp is very simple in its construction, and very strong, while, 
at the same time the flame is $0‘ completely isolated from the 
amosphere that no more air can explode at a. Ume thao the 
lamp contains ; and the direct communication with the sur- 
rounding atmosphere being thus cut off, all chance of such 
accidents is prevented. 


Symbolic Character of the Drutds. 


\ ESSRS. Owen, Davies, and other able Welsh historians, 
I appear now to have established the fact of the Druidicai 
symbols not unlike the Egyptian thieroglyphies. In Mr. 
Owen's Dictionary there is a copy of the original cailbren y 
beirrd, or billet of the signs of the: bards, who it seems had 
some faint ideas of the progressive perfectibility of the human 
character. . , 





Answer, by J. Godbeer, of Fowey, to. FL. Feysey’s Question, 
ansert _*. 3. 


| Pe x represent the number of years he has lived, then 
10 xX XK 200 == 2000 x, also.2000 x — 4 x? = 400 x by 
the questiou, divide by x, transpose, aud change all the signs, 
to make x affirmiltive, and 4 x* ==" 1600, whefice x = 20. 


*,." G. Rowe, of Roskrow, near’. Benryn; B. Andrew, of 
St. Austell; G. R. jugior, of Plymouth Dock; G. M. Gould, 
of Gittisham; T. SberwilP; C, Cox, of Charmouth ; W.C. T. 
of Milleas; J. Postlethwaiie, of ihe royal marines, Stone- 
house ; and P. Niianis, of Tavistock, have also answered this 
question. 


Vol. 53, 5 T Anszer, 
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Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Real Marines, Stonchouse, to W, Wal. 
lis’s Charade, inserted July 19. 


AY JUSTICE reign thro’ Albion’s isle, 
M And plenty crown the lab’rer’s toil! 


¢+* Similar answers have been received from G, Eyres, of Okeford Fitz- 
paine; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; S, Duck, of Poole; J. Kelso, of the 
royal * marines, Stonehouse; R Trist, of Ashburton ; J. Tucker, of Corn. 
worthy school; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; G. Eyres, of Okeford Fitz. 
paine; T. B. of Sherborne; and B; Andrew, of St. Aystel. 











Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to R. Gidley's Rebus, inserted Fuly 26. 


HE initials doto mereveal _ 
A British town whose name is DEAL, 


We have received the like answer from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy 
school; J. Byres, of Okeford Fitepaine; B. Andrew, of St. Andrew; and 
S. Duck, of Poule, 








REBUS, by P. Ninnis, of Tavistock. 


King of Egypt make appear ; 
And next what oft the females wear ; 
My whole we more or less enjoy 
When virtuous deeds our time employ, 





aoe ——————————— | 


A REBUS, by R. Trist, of Ashburton. 


Jo ye delightful "tis toramble 
O’er the verdant meads in spring! 
Where the little lambkins ramble, 
And my bcauteous first do sing ; 

Near my next the tender parents, 
With rejoicing hearts you'll find, 
Watching o’er their swect affections 
With anxiety of mind, 

My whole’s a very neat construction 
That excels the art of men; 

But ’tis of .a short duration 

Midst the stormy winds and rain, 


A REBUS, by ¥. Postlethwaite, of. the Royal Mavines, Stonehouse 


WHILE en life’s dreary road } trudge, 
Tho’ Kinsfolks on me frown, 
Yet with my first I shall not grudge 
The wealthy monarch’s crown. 
Behold my next o’er dccan glide, 
And Gallia own, hersway; , ‘ 
Ye ¥bnkies view Britanhia’s pride,. , 
And trenible and obey. ah 
What bliss I from my whole oft find, - 
If bliss on earth there be; 
"Tis concord, peace, and love refin’d, 
From alj felt discord free, : 
9 POETRY. 
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HERE oaks grotesque, with circling 
A level area, deém’d a druid fane, 

A rockstone, rising in the centre throws 

its awful shadow on the grassy plane; 





P.O BT COR’. 


THE PILCHARD SEINE. 


EE, to the surface of the sea_ they rise, 

Colouring the tremulous wave with ruddy beans ; 
Now from the boats deep laden, at the beach, 
Are pour’d forth myriads of the glittering race, 
In many a mountain heap. WV ume! 
Struggle and faint, then melt into thin airl 
Pure spirits, so commingled with the skies, 
No mortal sense assail. Alas! not’so 
Their grosser bodies ; that, ere long, attack 
The nerve olfactory with a noisome stench; 
Such as the cunning Reynard ne’er effus’d 
The bloody pack to annoy. Anon, a crowd 
Of boisterous females, ruder far than those 
Yclept of Billingsgate, snutf up with glee 
‘The savoury blessing. 


What numerous live 


[Poetic Trifles, p. 38, 29-]} 





A RIVER SCENF. 


HO’ not the same these views appear, 

As when I'rov’d a lover here; 
Tho’ far from Laura’s smile I stray, 
And slope my solitary way ; 
¥et—yet, with no cold glance I see 
This winding path, that willow tree; 
Yet, musing o’er thy channel! bend, 
And in each pebble find a friend; 
And eager catch, at every pace, 
Of former joys some fading trace— 
Some features of the past, that seem 
The faery painting of a dream. 
But ah! the twilight shadows fall, 
Dun evening hastes to darken all; 
A duskier verdure clothes the dale; 
The mossy branches glimmer pale : 
And Coly! the fair scene is o'er, 
Thy Jovelorn waters marked no more! 


[P. 32.] 





SCENE ON THE TAVY. 
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From the bright sod while rills descending stain 
The Tavy’s sabler stream that winds below 
There, on the shelving bank, a burnisht pane, 
As once I saunter’d there, escap’d from woe) 
Seem’d from the sun’s Jast rays to steal a faery glow. 
*T was on tbat rockstone, (the sweet cot in a. . 
Bright as before, where rays at evening fall, 
Tho’ one, alas! whom well the preacher knew 
With smiles shall light no more the lonely wall, 
*Twas there, obsequious to the spirit’s call; 
I saw rapt Aaron, as in act to fly 
Up to heaven’s gate, with groanings to appal 
The bum pine, tlt the whites of either eye, 
And now, with waving hands, bend forward from on high, 
Hush’d was the scene; save when a seatleaf stirr’d 
In sighs responsive to the syptling rill 
And not a whisper thro’ the crowd was heard ; 
‘When sudden, some one rushing down the hill 
Plung’d in the foamy waters. 


{Spirit of Anti-Jacobinism, p. 185.) 





SCENE ON THE TAMAR. 


OT that our prospects are one che¢rless blank 
Unbroken, save where the bold hand sublime 

Of rough magnificence hath interpos’d 
The random scenery: witness, rising round 
In many a gentle swell, the beauteous hills 
That overbrow the Tamar—here distinct 
With wood, or reddening grain, or pasturage—there 
Soft clustering; ’till the scene far off, retires 
From the charm’d eye, and bigs its yivid hues 
Dissolve into a mellower light to meet 
The distant purple, and in shadow gain 
Heaven’s pure azure; sudden when the wave 
OF long-lost Tamar sparkles to the day, 
And seems by sweet jlusigp to restore 
The fieeting landscape! 


[Poems in § Vols. vol. 2. p, 33, 34] 





SCENE ON THE TEIGN. 


(= the rude cliffs where Teign descending flings 
Its foam, a castle hath, fur ages, stood ; 

Firm-as the wizard rock above, that sings 

Preluding to the storm; then, tempests brood 
Deepening, at every pause, the incumbent wood! 
Then, sudden, the wild winds, with keener search 
Pierce the hoar caverns of the wrathful flood; 

Now mingle vak and ash and purple birch, 


Now, thro’ the severing boughs, dusciuse the stcepled church 


Fast by that fane, we meet a modest thatch, 

Where sprinkled flowers still cast their early gleams: 
Where yonklings woot to life ibe lowly latch, 

Their lessons conn, as little folk beseems, 

And hie them home to follow faery dreams. 


{Spirit of Anti-Jacobinism, p. 147, 148.) 
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